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fHE POTATO. 


We satisfied that on the whole it is 
better to grow the potato in drills rather than 
in hills. This gives us an opportunity to 
cultivate to advantage. 
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Let the rows be two 
and a half or three feet apart, and the tubers 
about ten inches in the drill. Avoid the two 
extremes of large and small potatoes for 
seed. You will get potatoes of greater uni- 
-oweres ormity of sizepdind thieds important in the 


he most -market. 


pliion of 
sare pa 
rat advants 
ocd at What is of equal importance, you 
will get a greater quantity. 
In this mode of planting, there is less ten- 
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dency to “run to vine,” and the result will 

be a better crop, fewer hollow ones and fewer 
od 1 at to wey Smallones. Let the drills run as straight 
: me © hole amount, as an arrow. Then when the plants are four 


inches high, run a plough or horse hoe along 


alogues Free, 
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close by the plants, and throw the soil away 
from them on either side to the depth of two 
w three inches, leaving a narrow ridge of 


, 
soil 





in the centre of the drill two or three 
thick, « 


erect and hold up the plants. 


(r (| | [ orl a. nches wr just thick enough to stand 


In the course 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. of a week or ten days, run the double mould 
board plough or the horse hoe between the 
id back the 


removed from the plants into nearly its orig- 


rows, a throw soil which was 
inal position. 

I'ne effect of this removal of the soil from 
the neck of the plants, is to let the heat of 
the The effect will be 


surprising to one who has never tried it, for 


sun down to the roots. 
ucts like magic. It will give you potatoes 
earlier than you can get by the ordinary 
modes, earlier by some days, and the crops 
will be largely increased. If any ene doubts 
And 
if he tries it thoroughly he will not hesitate 


to wr 


Jersey Herd Book 


it let him try it and report the resuit. 


, a 
onounce a verdict in its favor. 
The cost of labor in keeping down the 


weeds and hoeing will be very much lessened, 


Life lusurance. 


’ + } hithert 1 ¢ ’ , ‘ , be 
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use a large part of the work will be 
N ; 
ne by the plough. 


We know it is requi- 


p the soil free from weeds when 


wness, the result of frequent work- 


evidence of the omotes moisture, the great want of the 


the t that tl 


he| potato. Deep and frequent working also 


ur principal cities | increases the fertil 


Do not be 
afraid to work the soil deeply either before 


ity of the soil. 
ption of this nu- 


the 


1568, fully 


ttood. Thus city| or after planting. We know very well that 


med last year, the potato will grow on the surface if covered 


was an increase over} with straw or hay, but it cannot stand a 


ver 200,000. Boston con- | drought in this position, and as a drought is 
what we are especially to provide for in this 
climate, the rule will always hold good, that 
the deeper and oftener the soil is worked, 
the better. 

Afte 
vd 


Crease 


over the 


he soil is thoroughly worked in the 


neth indicated, and the plants are well 


under way, a 


roo 
i 


d covering of the ground 
with straw or refuse swale hay, will be of 
immense advantage in a dry time, as it pre- 


vents the escape of moisture and keeps the 


soil moist, and in the best condition to pro- 
It 
frequent 
the 


mote a rapid growth of the best tubers. 


will also avoid the necessity of 


working with the cultivator, which is 
fmportant Change. only good substitute for this mulching. 
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Chis mode of cultivation will give us a 
A 
It 


must have moisture, but if the land is choked 


sure crop, an early and an abundant one. 


dry soil is desirable, but not too dry. 


RESTORER 
finir to it 
and Beauty 
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: = with stagnant water, the plants will suffer. 
e. ‘ oror . : = 

rhe quality of the potato grown on a light 

] 


mellow soil, a sandy or gravelly loam, is 
vastly better than that on a heavy, cold and 


And so 


because the plant has the advantage of the 


soggy soil. new land is excellent, 


light burnt top soil. Sod land is also good 
illy if the sub soil is light and open. 
for 


avoid the use of coarse rank 


sh in any form and lime are good 


rop, but 


inures, except on a heavy clay, where the 


yon tato should never be planted if it can be 
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SEWING MACHINE 


We want the readers of the Ploughman to 


try the plan of moving away the soil from 


the rim of the plants as suggested above, 


production of wool we leaving afew rows to be cultivated in the 


he manufacturers have | Ordinary way as an experiment. 
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EXPERIMENT. 


ice ie 
I 


. and they are 


hey 


reciprocity | 
- J ) ; 
om us the Every farmer should try more or less ex- 


toston, # periments every year. Many of the most 


important facts were discovered only by ex- 


on Street. F 


WETT, Gen'l A 


with the 
gent } 
periment. Theory is not sufficient. It is the 
practical experiment that to truth, 
pens the eyes of the blind and builds up 
Many of 
our scientific acquisitions are due to experi- 


leads 


we fondly h yped weio 


" for the interests of| our knowledge of common things. 


| grower throughout 


‘ back bor | ment in the field. 


I:xperiments ought to be made carefully, 
jand observed with accuracy, otherwise they 


them have their day. | will be comparatively useless and may even 


nt pay them four dol-| mislead. If you try plaster or superphos- 


h. It is mutton that] 


phate or any other concentrated manure on 


inc «the raising of potatoes, for instance, a few rows under pre 


lett for 
And so of every other trial. It 


vill shear us afew pounds | cisely similar conditions, should be 


we can say to the shrewd comparison. 
r manufacturer, “ you have 
our cloak also.” 


is to see this branch 


| should be made to secure the most accurate 
And 
much expense or an unreasonable amount of 
prominent as a means of|time. The information you will gain will 
It may be temporary. | more than compensite for the whole. The 
ve a rocky, bushy pasture, | pursuit of knowledge under any circum- 
If you| stances implies some labor, but it pays. If 
| not in the amount and varied character of 
1p the goodness of the soil, |instruction derived, at least in the satisfac- 
Let | tion to be obtained from it. 
t for three or four years, and | 


| comparison. this need not involve 


| wish 


rh, put on sheep. 


| where the blackberry vines 


sward, put on sheep. 
We say therefore, try more or less experi- 
are tired of them and prefer to| ments every year. 
back to that. 


The experi-| 
but little anyhow, and it may 


Try them properly, that 
sift and anaiyse them at the 
end of the season, and then, if they succeed 
or fail, decisively and clearly, let us have 
| them to publish. 


| 


is, thoroughly 


of doubling the capacity of 





THE WEEDS. 


The last season was so wet that the weeds 


\GRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
The Tr 
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istees of the Massachusetts Agri- 
ege met at the office of the Sec- | 
the State House, : : 
week. Appropriations | from going to .seed in all cases, so that the 
|land was well seeded fora good crop this 
y |year. The way is to take them early. Hoe 
learly and hoe often will apply better here 
than in voting at the polls. 
a suitable Farm Superintendent. | It is easier to keep down the weeds if 
is left in the hands of the Exe-| t#ken in season, than to get rid of them after 
mmittee. they are well grown. Especially is this the 
| case in root crops, which are often injured by 
| pulling large and overgrown weeds. Begin 
——_____ |early therefore and avoid the very appear- 
Speculators in butter and potatoes have lance of neglect. What farmer has not 
mice > Brief. In New York the farmers are | noticed that if he begins war among weeds 
which ae sell the butter and potatoes | as soon as the pests appear, how easily the 
a , Nid at been keeping all the winter | victory is won, but if delayed until they have 
tained foy B se, than they would have ob-| a good ty begun, med oa times the 
November . : ame articles in October and first require amount of labor as to be mul- 
mat. tiplied to eradicate them ? So it is with the 


got the upper hand of many a farmer, and 


Flint. at = what was worse they were not prevented 
f last 
Kod ‘or progress on the barn, to move 


1 make 
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of May next ©. age 


| growth of grass ; if a field is heavily stocked 

just as the young blades begin to start, the 
| natural growth is deferred, and ten fold more 
is lost than saved in the operation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Farsmine ny Incues, or “ With Brains, Sir.” 
Boston, Loring, 315 Washington Street, Pub- 
lisher. 


This is a readable little book, designed to 
show how money may be made even by one 
not bred to farming, by devotion to the cul- 
ture of vegetables and small fruits, and upon 
a limited number of acres. 





It contains a 
great many practical hints, which every far- 
mer would do well to heed. Farming after 
the old style never did pay over and above 
well in New England and never will pay 
anywhere. Ifit enables the family to keep 
soul and body together it accomplishes a 
great deal more than an equal amount of 
work in any other pursuit conducted in the 
It 
culture 


is the 
careful of 
special crops, or the attention to some special 


same loose manner would do. 


minute, pains taking, 


line of effort and carrying it to a high degree 
of perfection, that pays in dollars and cents. 
We need to get out of the old ruts, to 
bring more mind, and thought, calculation 
and energy, to the business of farming. 

In Farming by Inches, an over worked, 
broken down clerk goes into the country 
into the open air, and with very limited 
means begins to cultivate 


a variety of 


“truck ” for sale. He has but three acres, 
but by dint of heavy manuring and careful 
working, he not only makes both ends meet, 
but a good deal over, and he gains health 
and strength at the same time. The book is 
well worth reading, and as the price is only 
fifty cents, no doubt it will be generally read. 


@Muestions & Answers 
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STABLE DISINFECTANTS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Will you please to inform me what is good 
to use as a Setefestens in a country stable, 
where ammoniacal vapors rise from the wet 
wooden floor, as well as from the manure in 

the cellar below. Respectfully yours, 
Co bee 





Cambri lge 3 May 5th, 1869, " 

Plaster of Paris is excellent and cheap, 
and will add nearly its own cost to the value 
of the manure. It costs about 89 a ton fresh 
ground. It may be used freely every day. 
Dry peat is also good but not quite so clean 
to handle. Either of these substances used 
freely will prevent the escape and loss of 
velatile and noxious gases, both from the 
stable floors and from the manure below. In 
the want of them stiff loamy soil or clay may 
be used though they may require a little 
more labor in handling. The soil is a pow- 
erful absorbent of itself, particularly a soil 
that contains clay. Many bed their horses 
with sand entirely and their other cattle also. 
It keeps them clean and retains, and so en- 
ables them to economize, nearly the whole of 
the urine of the stable, a very important item. 


Fd. 


SUGAR MILLET. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 





Will you or some one of your subscribers 
please inform me through the Ploughman the 
amount of seed to the acre and the time to 
sow the Sugar Millett used by Dr. George 
B. Loring for soiling cows in summer and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

New Braintree, Api . BOR. 

\bout a peck and a quarter is sufficient. 
It is commonly called simply millet, though 


¢ 


it used to be known as sugar millet. Sow 


from the first to the middle of June.—{Ed. 


Karmers Omnibus. 


PALL LALAL OLLI OLR LLL LLL 





The wheat crop of Pennsylvania is said 
to promise finely. 

[he winter wheat of southern and cen- 
tral Illinois never looked better at this time 
of year. 

—A West Texas millionaire farmer has 
fenced in a pasture of 130,000 acres. 

— Norfolk, Virginia, sent over a million 
dollars worth of early vegetables and small 
fruits to the New York market last year. 

— Mixing hen feed with a strong suds of 
common soft soap is recommended both as a 
preventive and cure of gapes. 

— The United States produced twenty-five 
millions worth of cheese and a hundred mil- 
lions of butter last year. 

— The Canada farmers are forming them- 
selves into seed clubs, one of the club to 
raise choice seeds for the rest. 

— Currant and gooseberry bushes start 
early, and should be transplanted as soon as 
practicable. Prune those that need it. 

— One of the New York papers says that 
the very purest milk that can be obtained in 
that city contains fully one-third of water. 

— In New Hampshire the law provides 
that 62 pounds constitute a bushel of pota- 
toes, and 32 pounds a bushel of oats; but 
sales may be otherwise made by special 
agreement. 

— A Northern company has now an agent 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, for the purpose of 
making arrangements to enter into sheep 
husbandry in that State, portions of which 
are said to be admirably adapted to that 
branch of farming. 

— Oranges sold for seventeen cents apiece 
in Paris last month, while they could have 
been bought in Boston at that time for thirty 
cents a dozen. 


— Mr. Richard Bean of Gorham, Me., was 
driving a yoke of young oxen, attached to a 
cart and wheels, Monday afternoon, when 
the cattle became frightened by a large dog 
springing at them, and started upon the run. 
Mr. Bean held on to the bow of one of them 
until he fell upon his face and one of the 
wheels passed over his body, seriously in- 
juring him. 

— At a meeting of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, held in Boston, Hon. M. P. Wilder 
made a statement relative to a new method 
of iabelling trees, accidentally discovered by 
him. In the use of zine labels, which were 
the most durable in character, an indelible 
ink was used; but aot having the ink at 
hand on one occasion, he wrote upon the 
zine with a lead pencil. This. writing, al- 
though it could be rubbed off when first 
made, grew more distinct and durable with 
age, after several years could not be erased 
except by scraping. 





For the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN FLOWERS 
AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
xO. | 
Abronta. 

There is but one specimen of Abronia per- 
fected, and that, the Abronia umbellata, is a 
beautiful garden plant, perpetually in bloom, 
hardy, and of exquisite fragrance. The iong 
oval shaped leaves are of a delicate green 
color, and the flowers, which grow in thick 
umbellate clusters, are pale lilac with white 
centres. It is naturally a prostrate creeper, 
but grows readily when neatly trained to 
slight sticks, or a light wire trellis. It is 
easily cultivated, and should be a great fa- 
vorite. The seeds must be sown early in the 
Spring. 

Mirabilis—Marvel of Peru. 


vi. 


Mirabilis Jalapa, familiarly known as Four 
o'clock, is a very ornamental plant for the 
garden. Planted in small beds about three 
feet apart, the flowers, peeping forth from the 
dark green leaves, are highly effective ; they 
burst into about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and remain in flower through the 
night, but the blossoms perish before noon 
In the West Indies, its na- 
tive country, the flowers of this plant are of 
adeep bright red; but cultivation has pro- 


bloom 


of the next day. 


duced white, yellow and variegated flowers. 
The Longiflora, a new species, has shades of 
purple, and is rather more choice than the 
Jalapa. Though generally treated as annu- 
als, these plants have fusiform tuberous roots, 
which may be taken up every year and re- 
planted like those of the dahlia. 
Convallaria—The Lily of the Valley. 
A well known, beatiful, fragrant little 
flower, said to grow wild in some parts of 
England. There is no greater favorite than 
this delicate, sweet-scented plant, which is so 
universally cultivated that a description of it 
would be superfluous. It may be raised from 
seeds planted in April or May, or from the 
bulbous root. It will succeed well in any 
Gerarde des- 
cribes the wild variety (Solomon’s Seal) thus: 


soil when grown in the shade. 


“The Lily of the Valley hath many leaves 
like the smallest leaves of the Water Plan- 
tain, among which riseth up a naked stalke 
halfe a foot high, garnished with many white 
flowers, like bels, with blunt and turned 
edges, of a strong savor, yet pleasant enough, 
which being past, there comes small red 
berries, much like the berries of. asparagus, 
wherein the seed is contained.” The Conval- 
laria is a perennial. 
Dianthus Pink. 

A genus of perennial and herbaceous 
plants, containing several beautiful and well- 
known varieties. The most popular of which 
is perhaps the Dianthus Caryophyllus, or 
This is the 
famous Wild Pink of England, which covers 
the ruins of Rochester Castle. 


more familiarly, the Carnation. 


The genus 
Dianthus embraces all the family of Pinks, 
from the splendid Carnation to the more 
modest Sweet William, and is more largely 
cultivated than any other save, perhaps, Rosa. 
The plants are highly desirable, not only for 
their beauty and fragrance, but as being 
evergreens, and therefore constantly orna- 
mental, “ their foliage, during winter, being 
as abundant and as vivid as in summer.” 

These plants are propagated by layers. 
When in perfection of bloom, a couple of 
inches of compost, mixed with the surface 
soil, should be laid around them. The lower 
leaves of the shoot to be replanted, should 
then be removed, and a sharp knife, passed 
“ slanting upwards,” half through the joint. 
The shoot should then be pegged into the 
ground, like Rose layers, and great care 
must be taken to prevent their breaking off, 
where the joint is cut. Press the earth firm- 
ly around it, and cut off the tips of the upper 
leaves with scissors. The soil must be kept 
moist for a month or six weeks, for it takes 
that length of time to germinate~ perfect 
plants by layers. 

“The Carnation,” says Mr. Breck, “ re- 
quires a rich, generous, deep soil. A com- 
post of three parts good strong garden loam 
three parts hotbed manure, two years old, 
three parts of coarse river sand, two parts 
dry manure from a henhouse sifted, and two 
parts of soot from a wood fire has been rec- 
ommended for the Carnation.” 

The Clove Pink is a much more hardy 
species. Its petals are richer and more 
fringed and its fragrance is more peculiarly 
grateful, resembling the aroma of the Clove. 
It flowers in July, andethe term Gilly flower 
is probably a corruption of its common name, 
July flower. 

The Perpetual Pink might well be called 
the indispensable, as no garden or floral 
window is complete without it. It is des- 
cribed as an “invaluable feature to the section 
of winter blooming plants for the drawing 
room, conservatory or greenhouse.” Its del- 
icate and grateful odor, and brilliant color 
delight and charm the cultivator through 
summer and winter. If left to grow asa 
climber, by elongation, it will bloom only at 
the extremity of the stalk, but if kept pros- 
trate and constantly clipped it will spread 
rapidly and flower profusely and perpetually. 
The color of its blossoms is bright carnation. 
The plants, however, should not be allowed 
to bloom individually, summer and winter, as 
they will degenerate. It is a good plan to 
to have a number, and let them bloom alter- 
nately, the house plants resting while those 
in the garden bloom. Still it is not of much 
consequence, as new shoots are constantly 
starting to life. However, should you wish 
to rest the house pinks through the summer, 
prune the tops off constantly and give 
them plenty of light and air. We know of 
one little plant growing in an old shallow 
wooden box, that has been a mass of bright, 
beautiful blossoms for two years, and is still 
strong and healthy and in full flower. Brave 
little Pink! It struggles for perfection in a 
hot, unhealthy, dry room, receiving little 
care save grateful admiration from a helpless 
invalid, and for all that, it is a plant that 
would shame many a florist’s carefully tended 
flower, and would bear away the prize from 
the most daintily petted beauties, if its owner 
would take interest enough in it to send it 
to the exhibition. 

Dianthus Hortensis, or Garden Pink, is in 
perfection about the last of June. It is quite 
hardy, may be propagated by layers, and is 
a desirable garden flower. 





The China Pink, Dianthus Chinensis, is a 
dwarf, biennial, perfectly hardy, without fra- 


grance but a beautiful flower. It flowers from 
seed the first year and should be sown in May. 
The colors are deep and rich ; seeds of double 
varieties will produce a wonderful abundance 
of variegated flowers. It is a great acquisition 
to the garden. 

The Sweet William, Dianthus Barbatus, 
is an ol garden favorite, esteeined for “ its 
beauty to deck up the dausvins of the beauti- 
ful, and garlands and «2¥wns for pleasure.” 

We will notice but one more, the Alpine 
or Dwarf Pink, Dianthus Alpinus. This is 
a charming little perennial, with creeping 
roots, pretty for rock work, or planted in 
little circular beds. It is almost as hardy as 
twitch grass, and generally takes possession 
of all the available land in its neighborhood. 


MORE ABOUT N. CAROLINA. 
Rine woop, Halifax Co., N. C., } 
April 21, 1869. ‘ 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Though not a subscriber to your paper, I 
have enjoyed the privilege of reading it for 
some months past, and ina late number I 
noficed an inquiry in regard to the climate 
and soil of Morehead city, and the produc- 
tions of the soil around that place. In your 
reply you allude to the Scuppernong grape, 
as a probable source of wealth to the South- 
ern people. As I am interested in the grow- 
ing of that grape and the manufacture of 
wine from it, I take the privilege to forward 
you half a dozen bottles of my wine in order 
that those interested may see for themselves 
the character of the wine which can be made 
to an unlimited extent here. 

The Scuppernong grape is said by some to 
grow to greater perfection in Eastern North 
Carolina than anywhere else, but I doubt if 
it does. It certainly grows here, midway 
between the W. and W., and R. and G. R. 
R. in great luxuriance, and has scarcely ever 
been known to fail of a crop, or to have any 
disease whatever. As it blooms very late, 
not until the first of June, it is never de- 
stroyed by late frosts. 

The yield of wine per acre is immense, and 
there are single vines in this State which 
cover an acre of land, and I have been in- 
formed of a vine that has not failed of a crop 
for sixty-five years. I should not regard one 
thousand gallons of wine to the acre a large 
estimate of the production of this grape. 
The Scuppernong is a very sweet grape, and 
I think there is no doubt of its making a 
The 


samples which I send you I do not claim to 


very superior dry or sparkling wine. 


represent the full capacity of this grape 
as awine grape. This wine was made last 
fail, by an employee obtained from the Pleas- 
ant Valley Wine Company, Hammondsport, 
N. Y., who had never seen a Scuppernong 
grape. It is too new to show its good qual- 
ities, but itis a pure wine, the fermented 
juice of well ripened grapes. 

My object in sending you a sample is to 
skillful to come 
among us, and open up this source of wealth. 
It sure fortune to any one 
come and take hold of it. 


there are no chills, and the country is hilly, 


encourage wine-growers 


is a who will 
In this section 


with excellent water, amd the soil is well 
adapted to the growth of almost every fruit 
and vegetable, as well as grasses and the 
other staple products. It is the finest grape 
and pear country in the United States. The 
society is good. Everything is working 
smoothly. Labor is cheap—from six to ten 


dollars per month and rations for men. 
Land is cheap, ranging from three to fifteen 
dollars per acre. I will take pleasure in an- 
swering the inquiries of any one who wishes 
to know more of this grape and of this sec- 
tion of country. 

I should like to see your wine growers 
come among us. ‘Phey know nothing of the 
luxuriance of grapes in your cold, frozen 
climate. If they could see a Scuppernong 
vine in August, they would not care to culti- 
vate any other kinds again. I am putting 
out Concords, Ionas, Delawares, and Ives’ 
Seedlings, to see how they will compare with 
in this climate. Yours 


F. M. GARRETT. 


the Scuppernong 
very truly. 


[The Scuppernong wine was recently sub- 
mitted to the test of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Club, by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
on his return from North Carolina, and the 
members of that club, being radical temper- 
ance men, and so all the more competent to 
judge with an impartial eye, were unani- 
mously of the opinion that it was equal to 
the best American or native wine, and worthy 
of careful culture and development.—[Eb. 





HEN MANURE FOR POTATOES. 


A lady of New Hartford has been trying 
experiments in potato raising, planting them 
with and without manure. Here is the re- 
sult of her experience: Our land is coarse 
gravel. In 1867 we had Early Junes planted 
without manure. About one-half were too 
small to use at all. Last spring (1868) I had 
the same kind of potatoes planted on the 
same ground, putting about half a pint of 
hen manure in each hill, covered lightly with 
earth, laid the cut potatoes on and covered 
them. The result was a very fine crop, and 
scarcely enough small potatoes to be worth 
picking up ; while those planted contiguous, 
without manure, were more than half of them 
small; also the Early Goodrich and Chili 
were scarcely worth digging. 

We are in frequent receipt of statements 
proving the value of hen manure in the 
growing of various crops. Coal ashes, which 
are generally worthless, may be mixed with 
this manure, and will make an excellent 
compost for corn, and other plantings. Sift 
the coal ashes under the roost, or upon a pile 
of the manure placed elsewhere. If in the 
henery, it will be likely to prevent the hens 
from becoming lousy. 


THE VALUE OF A MUTTON SHEEP. 


We learn from our correspondent that the 
Misses Hayward, of Readfield, recently sold 
a four year old grade Southdown to C. H. 
Glidden, the well known butcher of Win- 
throp, for $32. Live weight 242 lbs ; weight 
when dressed 160 lbs ; weight of tallow, 20 
Ibs; pelt worth $5. The meat was sold in 
Portland for 20 cts. per lb. ($32) to an Eng- 
lish steamer, in order that brother John Bull 
could feast on something equal to “home 
productions.” Should not the above fact act 
as an inducement for our farmers to raise 
more and better mutton sheep ?—Maine 
Farmer. 


SALE OF A FAMOUS SHORTHORN. 


George P. Plunkett, of Hinsdale, Mass., 
has purchased of Samuel Thorn of Duchess 
county, N. Y., the “ 6th Duke of Thorndale,” 
for $5000. This bull stood at the head of a 
herd of forty which has just been sold at an 


av rice of $1000 per animal, and is 
pom A the best Short Horn ever bred in 
the United States. . 











These sheep were imported from Karama- 
nia, in Asiatic Turkey, by W. W. Cuenery, 
of Highland Stock Farm, Belmont. 


CARAMAN OR FAT-TAILED SHEEP. 





The tail, in some of 
these varieties or families, will weigh fifteen 
to twenty pounds ; but in some of the larger 
kinds, when well fattened, it 


group by themselves. 


will weigh 


There appear to be many varieties of the | seventy, eighty, and, in rare cases, even so | of butter. 
fat or broad tailed sheep found in Asia and | high as one hundred and fifty pounds. This 
Africa, and among naturalists they form a| overgrown appendage becomes often a great 


Owned by W. W. Chenery, Highland Stock Farm, Belmont, "lass. 


inconvenience to the animal. In the Syrian 
varieties it is less developed. The fatty de- 
posit is oleaginous, of a consistence between 
fat and marrow, and is oftener used in place 
When the animal is young it is 
said to be equal to the best marrow. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Reported for ‘the Ploughman. 


New York, May 4. 18569. 


tute Farmer's Club was held this afternoon 
at Cooper Institute, Mr. N. C. Ely in the 
chair. 

Rheum Rhaponticum bad for Porkers.— 
Wm. P. Passmore, of Fairville P. O., Ches- 
ter county, Pa., wrote as follows: — On 
last sixth day, the 23d, we prepared, among 
other marketing, twenty-five bunches of 
common rhubarb, or pie-plant, by stripping 
the leaf from the pellicle, which being refuse 
rubbish, we threw into the hog pen, where 
we had nine Chester whites that would dress 
about one hundred pounds each. The result 
this morning is, that of the nine, five are 
dead, three apparently convalescent, and one 
doubtful. The hogs died with every symp- 
tom of poison from eating rhubarb. 


Pendleton Hill, New London Co., Conn., 


gave as a remedy, one pound of tobacco 


press the juice out of it; then add three 
pounds of lard; then simmer the water out 
of it over a slow fire and rub the affected 
parts of the sheep with the ointment thus 
secured. He had known one application to 
cure and start the wool in two weeks. 

Rat and Mice Proof Houses. — James M. 
Hartwell, of Colesbrook, N. Y., gave his plan, 
which he says has proved fully successful. 

After the frame of the building is up and 
boarded, and the partitions for the rooms are 
made, take some mortar and bricks and lay 
one or two thicknesses of brick between the 
lower and upper floors. Then lath and plas- 
ter to the floors and put on a narrow mop 
or washboard, not so high as to have the 
upper edge come above the bricks, as the 
rats and mice gnaw in just over or just un- 
der the washboards. 

Experience with Poultry. — Isaac Fitz, of 
Reed’s Ferry, N. H., gave some account of 
His feathered friends 
were a cross between Bolton Grays and com- 
mon dunghills. Feed Indian wheat, and, like 
fat oxen, make them eat it clean. Gives also 
fat meat, pounded oyster shel.s and water 
in abundance. They are allowed to run at 
large with the exception of two months in 


his fowl ventures. 


the year, when they are confined, only being 
let out an hour or two in the afternoon. Sta- 
tistics for the year showed that twenty hens 
yielded one hundred and sixty-four dozen 
eggs, average price twenty-nine cents, equal- 
Cost of feed, $14,45, leaving a 
net profit of $33.11, or $1.65 each, not to 
speak of sixty chickens produced from them. 


ing $17,56. 


Apple Blossoms. — Dr. Trimble showed 
some apple blossoms, also some blossoms 
from peach and plum trees and currant bush- 
es, showing that the violent storms of the last 
few days have not injured them. It is not the 
souta-easters that do harm to the buds and 
blossoms, but the long warm rains which rot 
them and do the mischief. 

Cure for Hog Cholera.—C. E. Perry, of 
New Shorey, R. L., says he has cured this 
disease by using the following recipe which 
he has never seen in print. Brimstone and 
rosin equal quantities, with one-half the bulk 
of saltpetre. 

Virginia Lands.—J. C. Owens, of Leba- 
non Valley, Pa., has been on a visit to the 
Mother of Presidents, and volunteered some 
gratuitous notice of the State. He did not 
speak very flatteringly of Warrenton county. 
Said no Northern men should go there un- 
less in colonies. Fairfax and Loudon coun- 
ties were more kindly mentioned. Several 
settlements are already there, made up of im- 
migrants from Pennsylvania and New York. 

Kicking Cows. — Robert Chaypeey, of 
Rhode Island, said that the best way he 
knew of to manage kicking cows was to put 
a chain around the animal's body,. just back 
of the forelegs, joining the ends with a stick, 
and giving ita twist whenever the beast 
showed a disposition to raise a foot. She 
will soon stand easy, and in a brief space will 
be perfectly cured of the vicious trick. 

Grinding Hay.—Jas. 8. Kerr, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., thought that hay ought to be 
ground like grain. He knew by experience 
that it is better, particularly for old stock, 
and he thinks it might be done for one dollar. 
per ton. 

Something the Matter with the Corn.—Levi 
H. Albertson, of Dent Station, Warren Co., 
N. J., gave an account of the corn crop in 
his vicinity, some of which has failed. 

A. C. Fuller said it was probably the corn 
worm, a new insect which eats into the ker- 
nel and consumes the heart. 

Dr. Trimble, who is familiar with the rock 
bound neighborhood indicated, expressed the 
opinion that a liberal application of well 
rotted barnyard manure might tend to reme- 
dy the evil complained of. eee 








— Josiah Colburn of Amherst, N. H., 
lately felled a white pine tree from which he 
cut twenty logs, each twelve feet in length. 





| Aorticulture. 


Scab on Sheep.—Asher H. Chapman, of | 


| 


| 


CULTURE OF SMALL FRUIT. 


A correspondent of the New York Fruit | 


| questions :— 

1. Will it do to continue pinching back 
the young shoots all through the growing 
season until frost, or should we stop in the 
fall? If so, at what time? 2. How long | 
will blackberry and raspberry plantations | 
last? I understand that some growers re- 
commend taking up the old plants every four 
or five years, and setting out new plants in 
their place. 3. 1 have seen it recommended 
to plough or furrow up to the plants in the 
fall. Now should the soi! be left there dur- 
| ing the next summer or taken away ? 

To these questions Mr. A. 8. Fuller re-| 

| plied as follows : | 
1. It is difficult to give directions that will 
suit all localities and soils. In regard to 
pinching back the young canes of raspber- | 
ries, my practice is to pinch blackberries but 
pe or twice in the season, according to the 





strength of the plants, and then only the | 


main cane is checked, as I prefer to let the 
|side shoots grow their whole length, and 
| prune them back in winter or early in the 
|spring. I usually commence pinching off the 


soaked in warm water, a few hours, then | main cane in July, and if the upper buds | There are 800 cows in the stable. 


|}start and grow two strong, I check them 
again in August, but never later than the 
| first of September. Late summer pinching 
|or pruning is always injurious, particularly if 
| the plants are growing very vigorously, be- 
cause they are very likely to produce new 
| shoots which will be killed by frost. Be- 
| sides this the fruit buds which are relied 
|} upon for the next season’s crop, will some- 
times start in the fall, and of course be de- 
stroyed by the first frost. I have never 
found it necessary to check the growth of 
raspberry plants in summer, and I doubt if it | 
| is ever beneficial. 2. The duration of rasp- 
| berry and blackberry plantations will depend 
entirely upon the soil and care given them. 
| Probably about five years is the average du- | 
| ration, but I have known some to be as good | 
} at fifteen years as they were at three or four | 
|years. 3. Ploughing the soil up to the! 
plants in the fall, is certainly to be recom- 
mended for both raspberries and blackber- 
ries, but the soil should be made level again | 
in the spring. 


— 


VARIETIES OF APPLES. 


Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, President of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in his admirably prac- 
tical and sound lecture before the State 
Board of Agriculture at Amherst said : 


“‘ If we were asked to name twelve varieties 
for home use, we should give the Red Astra- 
jchan, Early Sweet Boughand Williams, for 





| summer; the Gravenstein, the Pumpkin Sweet- | 
ling, for baking, and Porter for fall; the 
| Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury 
Russet, Golden Russet, Hubbardston Non- | 
such and Ladies’ Sweeting, for winter. For} 
market purposes, the Williams, if a summer 
variety 1s desired,—an apple which, if prop- | 
erly grown, is one of the most — 
sorts raised,—Dutch Codlin, which always | 
sells well for cooking; the Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Rhode Island Green- | 
ing,—a most excellent apple for culinary | 
purposes,—Baldwin, and bor late keeping, | 
the Roxbury Russet, which, though not a| 
great, yet is a regular bearer.” 
For some common sense remarks in regard | 
to the selection of varieties he said: 
“If for home use alone, it should be the 
object to plant so as to enjoy a constant suc- | 
cession of fruit from the first of August to | 
the next spring or summer. This will re-| 
quire a larger number of varieties than one | 
would care to grow for market purposes. 
One great mistake that has been made by | 
those who raise fruit for the market is the 
planting of too many sorts. This remark 
will apply with greater force to pear grow- 
ing. On nearly every farm or garden can be | 
found land that will raise apples, though not 
all equally well. If one’s garden is quite 
limited, and a few apples were desired, we 
advise the planting of dwarf trees, which, 
with good care, will yield a fair quantity of 
very superior fruit.” 
TO MAKE CUTTINGS GROW. 

I used to have a great deal of trouble to 
make —* or gooseberry cuttings or slips 
grow until T tried the following plan: I 


boiled some potatoes until they were nearly 
done, and then stuck one on each slip and 
put it in the re Every slip sprouted 
and grew well all summer, with but one or 
two exceptions. The idea of putting the 
boiled potatoes to the end of the cuttings 
was to furnish and keep moisture enough for 
them to grow until the roots. become large 
enough to gather this moisture and substance 
from the soil. I never tried it on grape cut- 
tings, but do not see any reason why it would 
not do as well with grapes as with anything 
else.—Wis. Farmer. 








ADULTERATION OF SEEDS. 


The Royal Horticultural Society of Eng- 
land has been investigating the charges 0 
adulteration in seeds. They quietly bought 
up packages from the leading wholesale 
houses, and had the packages tested, publish- 
ing the proportion of good seeds to bad from 
each: package from each house. In many 
cases only ten per cent were good, and very 
few went fifty per cent. The most common 
forms of trickery appear to be that, when 
the stock on hand is short, and the demand 
good, some worthless kind is roasted enough 
to destroy the germ and mixed with a few of 
the desired thing—which, of course, is the 
only lot that grows. The purchaser gets his 
“ pound of seed,” but only an ounce or two 
comes up. These adulterations are defended, 
onthe ground that the public will have the 
lowest sey seeds, and that all have to do 
“ what the others do,” in order to be able to 
sell at all. There are a few, it appears, who 
sell good seed, and these have, a strug- 
gle at first, found that “ Honesty is, after 
the best policy.” 








Che Dairy. 


TO MAKE COWS GIVE MILK. 


A writer who says his cow gives all the 


The regular session of the American Insti- | Growers’ Club lately asked the following milk that is wanted in a family of eight per- 


sons, and from which was made two hundred 
and sixty pounds of butter last year, gives 
the following as his treatment. He says: 
“If you desire to get a large yield of rich 
milk, give your cow, three times a day, wa- 
ter slightly warm, slightly salted, in which 
bran has been stirred at the rate of one 
quart to two gallons of water. You wil) find, 
if you have not tried this daily practice, that 
your cow will give twenty-five per cent. more 
immediately under the effect of it, and she 
will become so attached to the diet as to re- 
fuse to drink clear water, unless very thirs- 
ty; but this mess she will drink almost any 
time, and “ask for more.” ‘The amount of 
this drink necessary is an ordinary water 
yail full each time, morning, noon, and night. 
Sour hundred pounds of butter are often ob- 
tained from good stock, and instances are 
mentioned where the yield is often at a high- 
er figure.” 





| LARGE DAIRY. 


¢ 

The second largest dairy in America is 
located about four miles from St. Louis, 
They are 
all attended vy Swiss cow milkers. The 
chief food used is ground corn, mixed with 
malt and oil meal, cooked by steam. A 
large mill is owned by the proprietors, O. F. 
Leser & Co. ‘The average amount of mate- 
rial consumed at this dairy per day is 400 
bushels of malt, 6,000 pounds cut hay, 50 
bushels of corn meal, 15 sacks of bran and 
oil meal; cut hay and bran mixed together 
are also furnished the cows for feod. The 
summer pasturage of this mammoth dairy 
embraces an area of over 1,000 acres of fine 
rolling land, with numerous springs of pure 
water. The average daily yield of milk at 
the present time is 800 gallons, with 80 gal- 
lons of cream. 


The Poultry Pard. 


_RARAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAA OO 


FATTENING POULTRY IN FRANCE. 


The following description is given of the 
method adopted in France 





cular building, we | ventilated, and with the 
light partially excluded, is constructed and 
fitted up with cages placed on tiers, with 
circular shelves revolving on a common cen- 
tral axis. The apparatus is so arranged as 
to be readily raised, depressed, or rotated, 
and the cage: are so divided as to give each 
bird a separa e stall, containing a perch.— 
The birds are placed with their tails con- 
verging to a common centre, while the head 
of each may be brought in front by a simple 
rotary movement of the shelf on the central 
axis. Each bird is tastened to its cell by 
leathern fetters, which prevents movement 
except of the head and wings, without occa- 
sioning pain. When the feeding time comes 
the bird is enveloped in a wooden case, per- 
mitting only the head and neck to appear, 
and which is popularly known as its paletot, 
or overcoat ; by this means all unnecessary 
struggling is avoided. The attendant, a 
young girl, seizes the head in her left hand, 
and gently presses the beak in order to open 
it; then, with her right, she introduces into 
the gullet a tin tube about the size of a fin- 
ger. This tube is united to a flexible pipe 
communicating with the dish « food, and 
from waich the desired quantity is instanta- 
neously injected into the stomach. The 
feeding process, it is stated, is so short that 
two hundred birds can be fed by one person 
in an hour. The food is a liquid paste, com- 
posed of Indian and barley nal boiled in 
milk. It is administered three times a day, 
in quantities varying according to the condi- 
tion of each bird. 





VERMIN ON CHICKENS. 


A correspondent states that for some seven 
years his chickens have been kept free from 
lice by strewing small branches or sprays 
of cedar about the henery. Previous to the 
use of this simple remedy, they were badly 
infested. No whitewashing or other means 
to expel vermin have been used. 

THE PROSPECT FOR FARMERS. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Jerald says the pros- 
pect for farmers—especially dairymen—in 
that section, las not for years been more 
promising. Flour, woolen and cotton goods 
and most articles the farmers have to buy, 
are cheaper than they have been before since 
the war; while beef cattle, butter and cheese 
command high prices and find ready sale. 
The market is so thoroughly cleared of 
cheese on both sides of the water, that even 
amore than average production will not be 
likely to put the prices below the highest 
figures sold at during last season ; while the 
increased number who will turn their milk 
into cheese will keep the supply of butter so 
reduced that remunerative prices are likely 
to be obtained by the butter makers. The 
season, too, opens auspiciously for the manu- 
facture of both butter and cheese, as the 
winter has been such as to leave the ground 
in an excellent state for the grass crop. Al- 
though the demand fcr cheese making appa- 
ratus exceeds that of last year, there appears 
to be a strong disposition throughout the 
dairy region of New York to return to dairy- 
ing instead of sending milk to the cheese 
factories. 

The general condition of things in New 
England is pretty much the same as in New 
York, and our farmers can look forward to a 
season of continued prosperity. 


CLAY LOAM. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Agri- 
culture says he finds his clay loam grounds 
increase more in pemeserenees by the use 
of eight bushels of salt to one bushel of plas- 
ter per acre, than from the application of 
barnyard manure. 

















or fattening | 
| poultry on an extended scale: A large cir-| 


Sliscellancous. 
ORCHARD GRASS. 


We have no knowledge of the value of this 
ass for fattening cattle ; but we think our 
- em have yet to learn how valuable it 
is for their purposes. It is sown through the 
section hardly ty one farmer in twenty—why 
we do not know, excepting that it would be 
an innovation on the routine system of clover 
and timothy, which hasbeen in vogue for a 
hundred years. 

Orchard grass is one of the very earliest 
to start in the spring. It not only comes 
forward early, but it grows continuously 
through the season. No other grass is so 
little affected by drouths, or will bear with- 
out injury heavy stocking. It seems to grow 
and keep green till almost New Year’s, and 
is most emphatically a permanent pasture, 
lasting many years, improving the soil by 
the radiation of its numerous fibrous roots 
and will crowd out daisies and most other 
vegetation. It wants to occupy the ground 
solely. 

Orchard grass is, however, the most un- 
suitable of all grasses for the lawn or g 
plot around the house, on account of 1ts rank 
growth and tendency to grow in bunches 
This is obviated in the field only by thick 
sowing, which should be not less than two 
4 per acre. For hay it should be cu 
quite young—and a good plan is to sow 
clover with it. This lasts a couple of years, 
when the orchard grass will crowd it out and 
take possession. An orchard grass sod, on 
being ploughed ups is always found to be 
black and rich. It is a meliorator and im- 
prover of the soil.—Practical Farmer. 





CROP PROSPECTS. 


The crops throughout New Jersey promis 
well, and all kinds of fruit trees indicate a 
heavy yield. In the lower part of Delaware 
and Eastern Maryland the fruit trees have 
been seriously injured by the recent storms, 
but the crop has not been totally destroyed, 
as was at first feared. Favorable accounts 
of the winter wheat are received from Wis- 
consin, and the farmers are very busy put- 
ting in their spring crops. The number of 
acres sown in wheat in the Vermillion and 
Cannon Valleys, Minnesota, is increased this 
year much above any previous year. In the 
counties of Bartholomew? Johnson and Shel- 
by, in Indiana, the wheat is in very fine con 
dition, being much farther advanced than 
usual, and promises a very large yield. 

The peach orchards of Southern Illinoi, 
are in full blow and promise an abundant 
yield. The Alton al.) Jelegraph of the 
24th says: “ Fruit trees are nearly all out in 
full bloom, and, if an abundance of blossoms 
are any indication of fruit, we have never had 
a better promise, so far as apples, pears and 
cherries are concerned, of a good yield than 
the present.” The Madison (Ind.) Courier 
says: “One of the most extensive fruit 
growers in the West gives us the gratifying 
intelligence that the prospect for a tull crop 
of all kinds of fruit is now better than | 
ever knew it at this season of the year.” 

The Savannah} Republican says the pros 
pect of the coming crops in that section 
the South are most cheering. The plante 
are a little “belated by the wet and « 
weather, but as a general rule their fields : 
in good order, their laborers industrious a: 
faithful, and the stands of both cotton an 
corn better than usual. ‘The late frosts, it 
turns out, did no very material damage, but 
a very small portion of cotton being above 
the surface at the time, while the corn readi- 
ly recovered from the blow under the influ- 
ence of reviving rains. The wheat crop is 
large and most promising. Nearly all plant- 
ers are paying special attention to their 
grain crops. These remarks, the Republican 
says, are genarally applicable to the South- 
ern States. The Baton Rouge (La.) Advo- 
cate says the fruit crop on the Gulf coast will 
be very large. 


SAVING LIQUID MANURE. 


At a meeting of the Franklin Farmers’ 
Club it was stated that the solid matter in 
the urine of a cow for one year would weigh 
nine hundred pounds, and was richer in ele- 
ments yielding ammonia and equal in phos- 
phates and other salts to the most valuable 
guano, pound for pound. In order to save 
this farmers were under the necessity of us- 
ing some material to absorb the liquid. 
What that material should be was an impor- 
tant question; and all must be governed 
more or jess by surrounding circumstances. 
If sand is used, and is free from water, every 
cord will weigh seven tons; half sand half 
clay, free from water, will weigh six tons ; 
pure clay, four and three-fourths tons; garden 
mould, rich in vegetable matter four tons ; 
peat or muck, two tons. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
weights are after the material has been heat 
ed so as to drive off the’ water, and is free 
from moisture, when one cord of each will 
hold or take up if fully saturated with water, 

ure sand, one and one-half tons, half sand, 
Ralf clay, or a strong loam, two tons ; pure 
clay, two and one-fourths tons ; pea’ or muck 
three tons. 

These statements are from a source be 
lieved to be reliable, and should be studied 
by every farmer who would use them for 
preserving his manure. 

It was the opi ion of the club that for ordi- 
nary cultivated soils, sand of itself without 
considering its weight or power to absorb 
and retain liquid and gases, is the poorest 
material for composts. Peat is the best; as 
it is composed almost wholly of matter that 
can be appropriated by the growing crop— 
and retains liquids and gases with good re 
sults.— New Hampshire Statesman 


WHAT FARMERS CANNOT CONCEAL. 


A poor farmer cannot conceal the fact that 
e isa poor farmer. All his surroundings 
roclaim the verdict against him. His 
1orses, cattle, wagons, harness, ploughs, 
fences, fields—even his wife and children 
bear silent, but unmistakable evidence 
against him. On the other hand, all these 
things will testify favorably on behalf of the 
good farmer. Every passer by can read the 
evidence pro or con. This fact, alone, ought 
to stimulate every farmer to do his best, for the 
sake of his own character, as well as interest, 
for he may rest assured that every passer by 
will pronounce judgment according to the 
evidence.—Ohio Farmer. 


‘LOOK TO YOUR SEED. 


Sow only the best. It is an irreversible 
law of nature that “ like produces like,” and 
he who sows or plants poor seed, may be 
certain that he will reap a poor harvest. If 
we breed from poor animals—horses, sheep 
or swine—we shall certainly not improve our 
stock, but the reverse. nd the same is 
true of grains and vegetables. This fact 
appears now to be universally recognised, 
but it is not so strictly observed in practice 
as it should be. Indeed, by many it is neg- 
lected to their own detriment. Be careful in 
selecting seed from your own crops, to select 
the best, and in buying from those of others, 
to buy the best.— Germantown Telegrap) 


SURFACE DRAINS. 


It is all important to attend 4 surface 
Sovinnge during the spring months. The 
frost often nm Bn the water from descend- 
ing into under drains or ae as sub- 
soll, and resting upon the surface, freezing 
and thawing, breaks and tears the crowns 
and surface roots of plants, tly to their 
injury. All vineyard and small fruit grounds 
especially should be watched, and the sur- 
face drains kept open, so as to allow water 
to drain off freely; and it will pay also to 
see that no water stands around the crowns 
of even large fruit trees. 




















